NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST PHASE
clined to remain in the house. He hated the signs of prison, the sentries, the orderly officer, the chance of meeting Lowe. By remaining at home, he tells Gourgaud, he preserves his dignity; there he is always Emperor, and that is the only way in which he can live. So he tries to obtain exercise indoors. Lowe reports on one occasion that th^e Emperor had constructed a sort of hobby-horse made of crossbeams. He sat at one end of the beam, with a heavy weight at the other, and played a sort of see-saw. But these specifics would fail, and in his deprivation of exercise he would become ill, he would be touched with scurvy, his legs would swell, and he would derive a morbid satisfaction from the reflection that he was suffering from the governor's restrictions. Then, in the last year of his life, he determined to live again. He rode a little, but his main interest was in his garden. Surrounded by a gang of Chinese laborers, he would plan and swelter and dig; for to dig he was not ashamed. A great painter, says Montholon, would have found a worthy subject in the mighty conqueror wearing red slippers and a vast straw hat, with his spade in his hand, working away at dawn, directing the exertions of his impressed household, and, what Montholon confesses were more efficacious, the labors of the Chinese gardeners. Paul Delaroche painted a portrait of him in this costume, resting from his labors with a somewhat flabby expression of countenance. So strenuously did he move earth to make a shelter that Lowe became" alarmed. He feared that his sentinels might find their supervision limited; he gave a solemn warning that the work should not proceed. He took credit to himself that he did not demolish it. Little or no heed
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